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[A Paper read at Worcester, before the Mass. Asso. of Class. and High School Teachers.] 
I am to speak on the subject of secondary education in this 


country and in Europe. It would be useless for me to go into 
details concerning the character and management of European 


schools. I shall only call your atttention to differences of aim 
and method, in such a way as to suggest and emphasize some 


needed improvements in our American system. 

For I hold that we must have our own national and American 
system of education. Public life in this country makes peculiar 
demands upon the citizen, and in certain respects is unlike that 
of any other country ; and as the future of an American citi- 
zen is not determined nor limited by the accidents of birth or 
social connection, but is, so to speak, in his own hands, its 
precise needs cannot be easily foreseen. There is hardly a week 
when a man’s prospects, with us, are not conditional upon what 
he can do with himself, for himself. Therefore the work of his 
education ought to be, to make him most thoroughly master of 
himself ; to make that self strong, and to bring out, into vigorous 
self-dependence and self-assertion, his individuality. 

In this country, therefore, we cannot afford to be method- 
hunters, imitators. The very moment you hinge success in 
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education upon a method or a course of study, you degrade the 
instructor to a mere machine or at best a slave, and the scholar 
to a commodity ; and at the end the finished work goes into he 
world to share the fate of other trade-marked articles. 

Our study of European schools, to be most profitable, must be 
pursued in this spirit. Method is not everything by any means. 
The best European method is not likely to be the best for us. 

Yet there is a tendency among us towards imitation, and in 
some places the tendency has developed into action. If it 
should spread to any great extent, it will mark a very important 
difference between American and German educational systems.! 
German schools, of all others, have a national character. They 
are, so to speak, indigenous; the ripe fruit of a growth. To be 
like them in excellence and efficiency, ours must be the same. 
Their worth will depend less upon methods, valuable as superior 
method is ; more upon the personal element which is invaluable 
and indispensable. 

I have said that the German system has a national character. 
I would emphasize the word character. Its features are the con- 
sistent development and mutal dependence of integral parts. 
Has the American system any character? Does the phrase 
“secondary education” have any specific meaning with us? 
Nearly the whole of Freshman year in college is usually spent in 
assimilating the members of the class. Many of them have a 
better fit for Sophomore than for Freshman work, and scores 
could not maintain standing in the Senior class of the best 
preparatory schools. The whole matter seems to have been 
left to the chapter of accidents ; and the colleges, by insisting on 
the worthless test of an entrance examination, have at last 
aroused a pronounced antagonism in schools where they could 
not succeed in producing servile obedience. 

The ultimate aim of secondary education in Germany is the 
discipline of the student’s mind ; the result is well-educated men. 
Our system proposes the same thing as the German, but its pros- 
ecution must be terribly perverted at present ; for although we 





1 I shall consider only German schvols, as they are the best in Europe. For 
details, see Matthew Arnold’s Report, etc. Macmillan & Co, 
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have a plentiful and increasing supply of well-informed men, the 
increase of the thoroughly educated is in no sense remarkable. 
Every week, almost, brings instances of men breaking down 
into failures, on the eve of success, from mere lack of mind- 
power needed to crown their work. It is even getting quite 
common to seek our teachers and ministers in the old countries. 

If now we look into the details of this German system for a 
moment, we see at once what and where the flaw in our own 
system is. In their secondary schools Latin takes from eight to 
ten hours per week for nine years, and Greek about six hours 
per week for seven years. These two disciplinary studies thus 
take half of the thirty hours per week of school time devoted to 
all branches. “ Practical” study ts forbidden by law. General, 
not “ special,” training characterizes even the scientific second- 
ary schools, where Latin takes more time than any other study, 
and is obligatory. 

In our system, about the same number of hours per week are 
devoted to classical study, for three years ; very rarely for more 
than this. But every teacher knows how strong the pressure 
is, both from within and from without, to give it the utmost 
“practical” turn. What a cry has recently been raised here, 
about the folly of spending three or four years in the study of a 
dead language! I would, however, not be understood as desiring 
any increase of the time now given to this kind of study; but I 
would plead that this time ought to be spent in honest work, 
according to the best traditions of the profession. The Germans 
are satisfied with a century’s successful trial of this method ; 
and when we contemplate the great men of our own past, the 
ripe fruit of the same method in its integrity, there ought to be 
no doubt in our minds of the excellence of it. On the contrary, 
if disciplinary study has its sphere anywhere, it is in this country 
where, as I have said, everything for a man depends so largely 
upon what he knows of himself and can do with himself. There 
are those who would even claim that it ought to characterize the 
whole scheme of instruction; and it may truly be questioned, 
especially by teachers, who know well enough how worthless, for 
purposes of instruction at least, is their hold upon the knowledge 
supposed to have been mastered during student life, whether a 
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man’s mastery of the world outside of himself, and in the line of 
some one of the “ real studies,” is not his life-work, rather than 
a part of his preparation. 

But a moment’s reflection shows that disciplinary study should 
certainly be the characteristic of the secondary school. Not 
simply because the colleges are in many instances doing nothing 
of the kind, but are encouraging a sort of intellectual vagrancy, 
against which the student ought to be fore-armed, but because 
the mind and character are at this period more plastic. For the 
truth of this statement I need only appeal to your experience as 
teachers. Indeed, the student himself testifies to it, so much does 
he depend upon the work of this time. How often does he look 
back with unwonted reverence to the service of one who then 
prompted him with an eminent standard, and inspired him with a 
grand ideal. Dr. Taylor held fast that regard of his pupils which 
they had for no other instructor, and it was because he was 
equal to the demands of this critical and never-returning oppor- 
tunity. 

A work, then, so important, so sublime as the discipline of a 
receptive mind, the opportunity for which lasts but for one short 
interval, ought to be pursued neither carelessly nor hurriedly, and 
always with direct and special reference to the individual needs 
and welfare of the student; and to this end, the teacher, in fulfill- 
ing his personal obligations, must be untrammelled by other men’s 
“superior methods,” or by, what is worse, the necessity of sacrifi- 
cing the time and abusing the mind of the student inthe mere spe- 
cial preparation of a certain amount of college requisitions. This 
brings me to notice another difference between the German and 
the American policy. 

Matthew Arnold, in his report on German Schools, says that 
after twenty years of experimenting, it was finally decided, that 
inasmuch as training and not cramming was the object sought 
for, the student’s preparation could be best secured by taking the 
certificate of the secondary school as the evidence of it. Schlier- 
macher was the originator of this reform, which has now stood 
the test of at least fifteen years of excellent service. Every pre- 
caution is taken to force the student to remain a prescribed time 
under the training of the secondary school. “So well,” says 
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Arnold, “do the German authorities know how insufficient an 
instrument for their purpose—that of promoting the national 
culture and filling the professions with fit men — is the bare ex- 
amination test ; so averse are they to cram; so clearly do they 
know that what forms a youth, and what he should always be in- 
duced to acquire, is the orderly development of his faculties under 
good and trained teaching.” The “leaving examination,” so 
called, is thus also controlled by being taken with new work 
designed specifically for testing, not so much his amount of 
information, as his power of mind; and for it cramming is of 
course impossible. The results have been, a far higher standard 
of university training and more numerous and better secondary 
schools.” ! 

In our preparatory schools, however, whether we intend it or 
not, “the total cultivation of the student” is almost lost sight of 
in preparation for an examination. From the example of German 
schools, therefore, I would urge that whenever a preparatory 
school is found to be conducting a pupil through a course of 
training calculated to fit him for the responsibilities of college 
life, — we ought to look beyond the mere passing of an examina- 
tion, — the college ought to take the diploma instead of insisting 
on the entrance examination. The advantages of such a course, 
with reference to the true object of secondary and all other 
education, may be easily enumerated. First, it will secure the 
teacher in the enjoyment of that independence of action, by which 
alone he can hope to meet in the largest degree the individual 
needs of his pupils. The spirit and temper of the whole class 
will often vary from day today. “The unsuspected thing is always 
happening,” and the successful teacher must be able to shift his 
sails with the wind. But it is safe to say that under the present 
restrictions, the secondary schools cannot rise to the moral gran- 
deur of their opportunity. Secondly, the attention of the stu- 
dent can be diverted from those painful efforts “to pass” the 
examination, from which our best scholars (?) sometimes relapse 
into incurable torpor, and directed to a wholesome contempla- 





1 This Mr. Arnold states as the fact. When I speak of thus reforming our sys- 
tem, the reasons for these results will be stated. 
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tion of his own interests. Under the present arrangement, it is 
no small task to keep a class from losing sight altogether of the 
advantages of classical study, in their anxiety to meet the literal 
requisitions of the different institutions ; and many of those who 
are unable to maintain the average rank resort to private tutors 
with the avowed purpose of having deficiency of discipline con- 
cealed under abundance of information. The worst of it is, they 
succeed, Thirdly, it will therefore be a step in the interest of 
sound scholarship, both at the college and in the preparatory 
school. For it must certainly destroy the pernicious system of 
“coaching,” by which, as has just been shown, students are lifted 
over the entrance examination, only to struggle over the course 
with vain regrets for irretrievable folly ; and it will enable the 
better class of schools to command endorsement and supporting 
patronage in their efforts to at least sustain the high standard of 
the past. I say to sustain it, because the recent tendency to 
augment the conditions for admission to college makes it impos- 
sible to think of improvement. Look at the amount of work which 
it has demanded of my class for this year,— in Virgil, the Eclogues, 
Georgics, and four books of the A£neid; in Sallust, Catilina ; 
in Cicero, De Senectute and Pro Archia ; in Xenophon, four books 
of the Anabasis; in Homer, three books of the Iliad: then 
search the essays of the ablest writers for the benefits of classi- 
cal study, and from a catalogue of these benefits make out a 
schedule of instruction, and tell me if the demand is not stu- 
pendous, preposterous. And if, too, you are not thus satisfied 
that quantity is purely incidental to that quality of preparation 
which alone makes the scholar, meditate on the report which 
came to me this week from two of the leading New England col- 
leges, that students from the Boston Latin School and from An- 
dover are not now as well prepared for the work of the college, 
as under the old régime. Thus again we notice the excellence 
of the German schools, which have at last freed themselves from 
a degeneracy to which ours are still exposed ; they have accom- 
plished this by the operation of the “leaving examination.” With 
the present state of public opinion among them, I truly believe 
that if a board of examiners were to condition a student simply 
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because he had read six books of the A=neid instead of twelve, 
they would expose themselves to obloquy. 

Should the question be asked, however, Why cannot Phillips 
Academy lengthen her course of study so as to cover the require- 
ments of the most exacting colleges? Ianswer, Because she would 
thus sacrifice her position among the preparatory schools. The 
tendency everywhere is towards a public school system which 
shall fit boys for college. This narrows down the work of the 
academies ; they can thus do little more than supplement the 
elementary home training, by two or three years of special drill 
in classical and historical study, and by a development and disci- 
pline of character in their miniature public life which cannot be 
given by teachers. Hence the more they attempt to inflate their 
classical course, so as to include all the latest novelties, the more 
they must tend to becoming the local fitting school of their neigh- 
borhood, the sooner they will cease to be national. This is well 
illustrated in the cases of Exeter Academy and Harvard College, 
nine tenths of whose students have usually resided in Massachu- 
setts.! 

The impulse which starts a boy from home for study does not 
come usually until after he has had time to receive excellent ele- 
mentary training in the “real studies.” Not over one fifth of 
the Senior class at Phillips Academy, Andover, this year, have 
been in the institution three years; at least one fifth have com- 
menced with Senior year, and in mental discipline have been 
equal to the best.?_ In fact, the school has won her brilliant na- 
tional reputation by having concentrated her advantages upon the 
two years of study to which most of her pupils have been neces- 
sarily limited. Herein, it seems to me, is her mission, and a glo- 
rious one it may be. But on this policy, she must sacredly guard 
her entrance against those not likely to be fitted by her supple- 
mentary course for the requirements of college life. I say, col- 
lege /ife, for that is after all the only test. 

I have thus presented to you six points in which the German 





1See catalogues. 


? Fifty per cent of the classical students usually come from outside of New Eng- 
land. 
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secondary schools differ from our own, viz. Their national char- 
acter, their completeness and consistency of detail, their prefer- 
ence for disciplinary study, their freedom from restraint or dicta- 
tion by the operation of the “leaving examination.” Each one 
of these is certainly worthy of our thoughtful attention, — may I 
not say, of our commendation ? 





NEW DEMANDS UPON PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


No one at all conversant with the current history of education 
can have failed to observe that within the last five years there has 
been a large increase in the demands upon those schools which 
are occupied with what is now termed secondary education. 
There are two evident causes of this increased demand. In the 
first place, many of our colleges have raised their standard of ad- 
mission, demanding both a larger amount of preparatory work 
and a greater variety of it. This fact is specially illustrated by 
what has been done at Harvard University. But it is evident 
that our other leading colleges are in sympathy with the move- 
ment, and are simply waiting to obtain more evidence that the 
laws which prevail in the realm of Political Economy have their 
counterpart in the province of education, to such an extent as to 
render it morally certain that an increased demand would create 
an increase of supply. Recent correspondence with the presi- 
dents of several of our leading colleges has convinced me that 
there is prevalent a disposition to press upward the standard of 
admission as fast as it can be done successfully. 

A second source of the pressure upon secondary schools is to 
be found in the multiplication of special courses in colleges, sci- 
entific and technical schools. Already, to a considerable ex- 
tent, these special courses demand special preparation; the 
continued operation of the cause which has occasioned the exist- 
ing diversity of requirement cannot fail to increase it. To turn 
aside and discuss the wisdom of this turn in our educational 
methods, would be about as productive of profitable results as the 
consideration of the relative effect upon the commercial interests 
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of the nation in having the Mississippi River flow into the Gulf 
of Mexico rather than into the Arctic Ocean. 

We may as well recognize the stubborn fact, and ask seriously 
how we can best meet it. 

That no adequate provision has yet been made in our second- 
ary schools seems to me perfectly evident. To delay longer the 
needful reorganization must either open a wider gap between the 
preparatory schools and the higher educational institutions, or 
drag the latter down by the dead-weight of the former. Neither 
result is excusable except on the ground of its necessity. How 
shall the desired end be attained? 

The first step is to abandon the theory and practice involved 
in a widely prevalent custom of forcing all pupils, in a specified 
time, over work identical in kind and amount. 

Our laudable ambition to be a well-educated people has induced 
us to be prodigal of legislation and material resources as means 
by which to reach the coveted state. We have built excellent 
school-houses, supplied them with apparatus, established normal 
schools, without charge for tuition ; built in connection with them 
extensive boarding-houses to lessen the cost of board; and have 
even provided a fund to support the more needy, while in a course 
of preparation for teaching ; we have created State Boards of Ed- 
ucation ; reorganized our school committees so as to give them 
greater permanency, and greater security against popular fickle- 
ness ; created the office of superintendent ; our schools have 
been graded and graded ; our courses of study have been elabo- 
rated: and yet the minds of a great many people are disturbed 
by the conviction that all these improvements do not add so 
much to the breadth and efficiency of education as might reason- 
ably be expected. 

What does it mean that, just as we are proposing to startle the 
world by our exhibition of the wonderful perfection of our 
system of education, we ourselves are startled by the clarion 
voice of the great teacher, whose recent death we lament, assur- 
ing us that our system is all wrong; that in our attempts to 
educate we have been crushing nature under a burden of arbi- 
trary requirements? Does it not mean that a compromise is 
needed? We have tried to work in the realm of intellect and 
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soul by means and methods specially appropriate to the realm of 
matter. We have used mechanics where we ought to have used 
philosophy. Just in proportion to the extension of the means of 
education, so as to take in all classes, is the occasion to vary 
means and methods so as to secure wise adaptation to the differ- 
ent abilities and subsequent occupations. 

Those who are aiming at a liberal education, and need to press 
on over their ever-widening course as rapidly as their mental 
compass and development will allow, should not be held back and 
stupefied by rules and methods, even but moderately adapted to 
those who will never do more in the schools than to approxi- 
mately comprehend the branches taught in the Grammar grade. 

As a second step, we should allow larger freedom and wider 
range in our courses of study. It is not practicable, if it were 
desirable, to make the course of study in our preparatory schools 
sufficiently broad and full to cover all the requirements for the 
different courses of Harvard University, nor again for the 
courses of other New England colleges and scientific schools. 

Pupils designing to pursue any specific course, in any of these 
higher institutions, should have as good an opportunity as cir- 
cumstances will allow to obtain a thorough acquaintance with 
those branches which have been authoritatively determined to 
constitute an adequate preparation for the successful prosecution 
of such a course. For example, students intending to pursue 
the classical course at Harvard should not be compelled to 
master the advanced algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and 
analytical geometry required of those who elect the course in 
engineering, or the course in mathematics, physics, and astron- 
omy, in the Lawrence Scientific School. 

But the objection is made that such a latitude would seriously 
interfere with the systematic division of the school into classes : 
scholars that enter the school together would soon be found 
going off in divergent lines, instead of keeping parallel. Well, 
what is there alarming in such a contingency? Is not this 
exactly what the new departure in our colleges and scientific 
schools is providing for as a natural and desirable result ? and 
if such is to be the order in these higher institutions, must not 
the influence reach back into the preparatory schools? 
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The worth of a system, like the worth of a machine, depends 
not so much upon its intrinsic simplicity and beauty as an object 
of contemplation, as upon its adaptation to bring about an 
important result. A tin candle-mould in which you could run 
four candles at once, was a very serviceable article when we had 
to depend upon tallow candles as the sole means of illumination, 
but most people do not consider it so indispensable when our 
houses are lighted with gas. So I would say, when the hori- 
zontal division of a school into four classes ceases to be a help, 
and becomes a hinderance to securing the most valuable results 
within the compass of the school, then let us make it a matter of 
history, revere it for the good service it has rendered, but use 
whatever will more easily and surely attain the ends at which 
we are now aiming. 

The second objection is, that the plan proposed will multiply 
classes, and so necessitate the employment of a larger number 
of teachers. Perhaps we shall more readily apprehend the real 
force of this objection if we put it in another form, and say that 
we cannot multiply the efficiency of our schools without involv- 
ing some increase of expenditure. Each community would have 
to decide for itself how far it would go in providing desirable 
facilities for those it has to educate, just as each town or city 
now determines how elegant, commodious, and well-appointed its 
school-houses shall be. If an appreciative and liberal commu- 
nity choose fully to supply the local demand for teaching force, its 
educational interests will be in a more healthy and thriving con- 
dition, while those of its youth who are ambitious to gain a lib- 
eral education will be greatly stimulated and helped to goon 
without discouraging delay. In towns where there is less wealth, 
or less liberality, the diminished advantages would necessitate 
slower progress ; the more ambitious scholars would seek, as they 
now do, the benefit of schools that furnish greater advantages 
than those at home. 

I leave this special topic with the single remark, that our phi- 
losophy of education should aim at excellence and largeness of 
results, rather than ideal perfection of mechanical methods. 

But as our colleges and scientific schools are helped or hin- 
dered as the work of the high schools and academies is well 
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or imperfectly done, so are the latter limited in their possibilities 
by what is done, or not done, in the grammar schools. In many 
of these, I am sure, much larger and better results can be at- 
tained, and that too without increasing the burdens of the pupils. 
Something is to be gained by being less stringent in the matter 
of keeping large classes together for a given period of time. 
More regard should be paid to difference in capacity. There is 
no more potent and healthful stimulus for the mind than the con- 
sciousness of successfully grappling with work that really tests 
one’s ability. Bright scholars are often seriously injured by being 
kept for weeks upon processes that have no interest for them. 
In this condition the muscles of the mind, if I may be allowed 
the expression, wither for lack of use. Mental operations that 
are concerned only with what is trite are void of interest, and 
therefore nearly profitless. 

If it be an evil to force pupils beyond their ability comforta- 
bly to perform their work, it is an evil, hardly less, to withhold 
what the mind craves, substituting that from which the nutriment 
and savor have both been extracted. I believe that a great loss 
of time and effort, both on the part of teachers and scholars, is 
the result of a lack of adaptation of method and work to the 
mental condition of the pupil. The error is not so much that we 
expect too much work of young scholars as that we expect of them 
the wrong kind of work; we demand of them abstract thought 
and statement, when we should ask concrete doing ; we are try- 
ing to make acute analysts out of material that is specially adapt- 
ed to make apt, quick, and skilful performers; we sacrifice the 
grand possibilities of childhood in a premature attempt to realize 
the possibilities of later years, and, by so doing, greatly damage 
the chances of securing the desirable results of subsequent 
teaching. Wearein great danger of underrating the value of 
the imitative power and inclination in children. The ability viv- 
idly to interpret language, especially language that deals with 
what is unfamiliar, is the product of large experience and con- 
siderable maturity ; but children are quick to apprehend illustra- 
tions addressed to the eye. In teaching them, therefore, a little 
showing is often better than a great deal of telling. This prin- 
ciple is the root of successful teaching. Our pupils are allowed, 
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or rather compelled, to spend too much time groping in the dark,— 
always unsatisfactory, exhausting, and painful business,—when a 
little wise and kindly help would prompt to ready and cheerful 
activity. The valuable element in early education is the doimg 
things, not the pondering or reasoning wpon them. 

That teaching which most prominently recognizes this, cer- 
tainly produces the best results. Such teaching not only recog- 
nizes the individuality of the pupils, but tends to keep it 
unharmed ; so does it give the fullest play to the individuality 
of the teacher. The results of this twofold economy are greatly 
needed in our educational work. 





HOW TO TEACH LANGUAGES SO THAT THE PUPILS 
SHALL GAIN THE GREATEST AMOUNT OF KNOWT- 
EDGE LN THE LEAST TIME WITHOUT OVERWORE. 

METHOD AND DETAILS TO First CASE, 


Lesson 1. This lesson is similar to the first Latin Lesson in 
the “Teacher” for November, 1873, with the addition that it 
comprises also examples on all case forms of nouns of the first 
declension singular. Here it is well to be very particular that the 
scholars see all the case forms of the same noun, for instance: 
Domina bona est. Serva dominz bona est. Serva dominz 
‘rosam dat. Serva dominam amat. O domina! ubies? Serva 
contenta est domina, These examples, as well as most of those 
which I give at the beginning, may not be found in Cicero, but 
they answer my purpose much better than Ciceronian proposi- 
tions. They are short, illustrate my points, and are correct. It 
is very hard to find a sufficient number of short classical proposi- 
tions to aid in teaching at the beginning. 

All the propositions given in this first lesson, as in all follow- 
ing lessons, must be studied in the following manner : — 

1. Give plain English translation. 

2. Read them in Latin. (I pronounce always every proposi- 
tion when I assign the lesson.) 

3. Give themes of all words in lesson. (Of nouns the theme 
is nominative an _ genitive singular.) 
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4. Inflect all inflectable words, giving English meaning for 
each form. (In first lesson decline all nouns in singular.) 

5. Give English derivatives from all words from which there 
are any. 

6. Etymology of Latin words. 

This is the topic for every reading lesson. In proceeding I 
shall wish this to be understood, if I do not mention it any more. 
The special topic on — 

I. Deciension, is :— 

1. Mark of declension (@ in genitive singular). 

2. Nominative termination (a). (It is not essential to have 
the nom. terminations e, as, es in the beginning.) 

3. Themes of all nouns. 

4. Decline all nouns (only in singular for first lesson). 


Lesson 2. 1. Declension of nouns plural in examples. 
Present and imperfect tenses of sum, I am. 

The verb is studied like the noun. The English is to be 
given for every person, and the attention of the pupils is directed 
to the six different forms of the Latin verb in each tense, which 
enables the Latin to leave out the subject, and gives freedom in 
regard to the position of the words in the proposition. 


Lesson 3. Some more examples on first declension. 
Second declension of nouns, singular. 


Here I use the same propositions as in the first lesson, viz. : — 


Dominus bonus est. 
Servus domini bonus est, introducing new ones, ex. : 
Vinum domino bonum non est. 


It is hardly necessary to state why this is done. The scholars 
become very early acquainted with the rule of the agreement of 
the adjective with its noun, which is very important, as the adjec- 
tive in English never changes its form. Here we learn that very 
many Latin adjectives have three terminations, — ws, a, um, one 
for each gender, and are declined like nouns of first and second 
declensions. The pupils see that nouns of the first declension 
are feminine, those of the second declension are masculine or 
neuter. Exceptions are not considered till later. 
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Topic of second declension of nouns : — 

I. Mark of declension (z in genitive singular). 

2. Nominative termination, — ws 

er masc. 
¢v (vir the only word) 
umn neuter. 

3. Themes of all nouns. 

4. Decline all nouns. (Greek nouns are not considered’ now.) 

Lesson 4. Plural of second declension. 

Vocabulary of second declension. 

Here I give some nouns of the second declension, and also 
some adjectives in — ws, a, um. Using the verb sum in present 
and imperfect tenses, which have been studied before, proposi- 
tions are formed to accustom the pupils to let the adjective 
agree. I use only nouns and adjectives whose meaning can 
easily be made out, viz.:— 
campus cancer desertum arduus a um 
conus caper documentum  densus 
digitus minister exemplum durus 
fluvius magister folium plenus 
morbus puer votum novus 
populus ager regnum purus, etc. etc. 

Lesson 5. WDeclension of adjectives in ws, a, um. (Theme of 

adjective is the nomination of the three endings.) 
Conjugate evo and fut. 
Third declension of nouns, masculine gender, in 
examples, 

The examples of this declension are to be very numerous, on 
account of the many terminations, but all embody at least 
nominative and genitive of the same noun, ex.: 

Zeo rex animalium nominatur. Robur /eonts magnum est. 

Lesson 6. Third declension of nouns, feminine gender, in ex- 
amples. 

Decline all nouns in singular and plural. 

Conjugate fueram. 

Study meaning of esse and futsse. 

Lesson 7. Third declension of nouns, neuter gender, in exam- 
ples. 

19 
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Here I give the following terminations only and in this way: 

C-a-l-e-n-t-ar-ur-us. So they are easily remembered. 

Exceptions in gender of this declension are studied later, and 
then only about thirty nouns in all. 

The topic of the third declension is analogous to that of the 
second declension. 

This finishes the inflection of nouns for the present. The 
fourth and fifth declensions are studied later, as they are less im- 
portant and less used. The declension of adjectives of the third 
declension is practised together with the nouns, and that then fin- 
ishes the inflection of adjectives. Now the pupils are ready for 
the thorough study of the regular verb and for beginning to 
read. : 

Lesson 8. Regular verb. Read Roman History Nos. 148, 
149. 

Here I assign the four conjugations at once. First we study 
the principal parts with their English meaning and note how they 
are formed from the root. For instance, 

Pres. Indic. mon eo, I admonish. 

Pres. Inf. mon ere, to admonish. 

Pres. Pf. mon ut, 1 have admonished, or I admonished (once 
and not more than once). 

Supine. on itum, to admonish (an old infinitive), 

Then we study the conjugation of the present tense of the 
four conjugations at once, noting the common terminations for 
the respective persons :— 

I singular, (0.) 


2 “ec S. 
3 4“ t. 

1 plural, mus. 
> * me 
2 a 


With the characteristic vowel of each conjugation before these 
terminations. In this way the four conjugations may be studied 
together in almost the same time as one alone. 

Now I prepare the reading lesson, Roman History, Harkness’ 
Reader Nos. 148, 149. I prepare this lesson very carefully in the 
class. How I do this I will show at some future time. I shall 
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now only give the contents of each lesson, having given the first 
eight lessons somewhat minutely, I write from my memo- 
randum. 

Lesson 9. Regular verb. Conjugate perfect. 

Prepare Reader 150, 151, 152. Themes of all words 
in lesson. 
Theme of verb I call principal parts. 

Lesson 10. Regular verb. Conjugate pluperfect and future 
perfect, comparing them with eram, ero, fueram, 
fuero. 

Pres. infinitive and perfect infinitive and tenses 
formed from them. 
Reader, 153, 154, 155, 156. 
Lesson 11. Decline pronouns és, ea, td; gui, gue, quod. 
Reader, 157, 158, 159. 

Lesson 12. Decline hic, haec, hoc. Reader, 160, 161, 162. 

Lesson 13. Reader, 163, 164, 165, 166. 

Lesson 14. Imperfect tense, ind. active. Reader, 167, 168, 
169. 

Lesson 15. Reader, 170, 171, 172. 

Lesson 16, Future tense, ind. active of first and second conju- 
gations. Reader, 173, 174. 

Lesson 17. Reader, 175, 176, 177. Synopsis indicative of 
verbs of first and second conjugations. 

Lesson 18. Reader, 178, 179. Third person singular and plu- 
ral passive of present, imperfect, and future, by 
adding wr to the active. 

Perfect passive participle. (Formation from Su- 
pine.) 

Show how, with sum, the compound past tenses of 
the passive voice are formed. 

Up to this time I prepared every reading lesson in the class. 
Thenceforth only very difficult passages are prepared ; gradually 
the scholars have to prepare the lessons by themselves. A rigid 
drill of all inflections is continually kept up. 

Lesson 19. Reader, 180, 181, 182. 

I prepare last sentence in 180 and last sentence in 181; schol- 
ars prepare the rest at home, 
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Lesson 20, Reader, 183, 184. I prepare in 184. Hune Fa- 

bricius .. . averti ‘ 
Present participle of verb. 

Lesson 21. Reader, 185, 186. Scholars prepare henceforth 
the reading lesson themselves without aid from 
the teacher. 

Future active of third and fourth conjugations. 
Future passive of third and fourth conjugations, 
third person singular and plural. 
Scholars are reminded again and again to study 
suggestions on page 99, etc, in Harkness’ 
Reader. 
In this way the study goes on. In the 32d lesson the Roman 
History will be finished. Besides this there will be studied : — 
Future active participles and infinitives. 
Present passive and future passive infinitives, 
Future passive participle. 
Principal parts of passive and deponent verbs, 
Cardina! and ordinal numbers, 
Fourth declension of nouns, 
In twelve more lessons the Grecian History will be read. Be- 
sides this there will be studied : — 
Perfect active subjunctive, 
Formation of adverbs from adjectives. 
Regular comparison of adjectives. 
Present subjunctive of sam and of regular verbs, 
Ille, idem, and sut, sibt, se. 

Forms of inflection are drilled continually. Special attention 
is paid to the synopsis of the verb of any person, Sometimes 
all the infinitives active of a verb are called for, sometimes those 
of the passive, sometimes those of the active and passive, together 
with English meaning. So likewise the participles, I have not 
said anything of reviewing. It is understood that before one les- 
son is recited the previous lesson is reviewed In examining this 
paper it will be seen that we have not studied the personal pro- 
nouns, except svz, sbz, se, because we did not see them used in 
our reading. Likewise of the passive tenses, only the third per- 
sons singular and plural have been studied, for the same reason ; 
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and soa great many things have been omitted in agreement with 


the principle, “Only what is necessary and when it is nec- 
essary.” 
SECOND CASE, 


How to teach an illiterate adult in twenty-four lessons, to read 
and write his own language. A plea against the notion of some 
persons who think that if reading and writing are not learned in 
youth, they cannot be learned at all. The treatment of this case, 
which was under my care, will be shown in the next number of 
the TrEAcHER. By an illiterate person, I mean a person who can 
neither read nor write. 

Before concluding, I wish to add one, to my mind, very impor- 
tant point. When the scholars come to the recitation room after 
their reading lesson has been studied at home, I always ask before 
I hear them recite, what difficulties each has found. Then I be- 
gin to lead them to find the solution of their difficulties. When 
no more questions are asked, we begin the recitation. This 
proceeding, I think, is nothing but justice. The pupil has a right 
to have difficulties explained which he cannot solve. On the 
other hand, it is of great assistance to the teacher; for in this way 
he finds out what is difficult for each individual of the class, and 
he can furnish the means of overcoming similar difficulties in 
the future. P. Hi. K. 





HINTS ON TEACHING SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue importance of thorough study of English literature in our 
High Schools is generally recognized. Any course in literature, 
whether long or short, would be defective, without some study 
of Shakespeare. Although every one recommends Chaucer, 
Milton, and Shakespeare, yet very few have made any systematic 
study in this direction. It is difficult to train one’s self to close 
and critical study of any standard author, but especially difficult 
to teach the young pupil to be interested in Shakespeare. Most 
of his plays begin hard ; the dialogue of the drama, the peculiar 
idioms, figures, and obscure references all tend to discourage the 
reader. All we may hope for is to inspire the scholar with a 
desire to continue the study begun in the school-room ; even 
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this result will be attained only by a few, yet we believe that tact 
and skill on the part of the teacher will enable a class to read our 
dramatist with pleasure and profit. We hope the time will come 
when we shall take as much pains to study the English classics 
as the great authors of Greece or Rome. At present, we must 
be satisfied if we get even a few months for the study of our 
author. 

Each scholar should be provided with a copy of Shakespeare ; 
if the complete works cannot be obtained at home, for school use, 
the Globe Edition or Blackfriars’ is the cheapest and best, while 
Dick’s costs only half a dollar. If the complete works are not 
wanted, the separate plays as edited by Rolfe and published by 
the Harpers, or by Hudson and published by Ginn Brothers, 
are excellent and cheap. The historical introduction and notes 
in these little editions are valuable. The best editions for refer- 
ence are Duyckinck’s in three volumes, a very rare edition ; 
White’s in twelve vols., valuable for the Essay on the Drama, 
Genius of Shakespeare, notes, etc. ; Hudson’s also, edited with 
full notes. Abbott’s Shakesperian Grammar is of the greatest 
value and assistance to the teacher and student. 

Suppose we have a class ready to begin the study of our 
author for three months or more. First, we would be particular 
and begin with certain plays, for though Hamlet and Lear are 
the noblest productions in any literature, yet we could not expect 
the pupil to be interested in them as in others. We have found 
the Merchant of Venice to be the best to begin with, followed by 
Julius Czesar, Richard III, and Macbeth. Suppose the class 
begin with the Merchant of Venice. Two or three days 
before reading the play, we would give two or more copies of 
Charles Lamb’s Tales to two or more pupils, and require them 
to give orally the story of the play in their own words before the 
class. Let the class note down or remember the leading facts, 
and the teacher should then supply such historical or literary 
facts and incidents as would be interesting. Refer the class to 
Mrs. Jameson’s beautiful Essay on Portia, and if access to a 
library can be obtained, assign a different book to each member 
of the class. Let one read essays on the play by Giles ; another, 
Whipple ; a third, Coleridge ; and so on through the class. If 
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each one will read from these great critics while studying the 
play, and bring the result of their reading before the class, the 
text’ will prove more interesting, and hidden beauties will be 
noticed, never before imagined. In many of the plays, especially 
in the comedies, some scenes may be wholly omitted, and thus 
leave more time for the more important passages. 

The particular method of studying the text itself must depend 
upon the skill and knowledge of the teacher. It is no easy 
matter to carry a class through a play ; but if many explanations 
and practical hints are given and beautiful passages alluded 
to, the pupil will soon learn to read critically, and gradually 
appreciate the words of the great author. While this method is 
pursued with other plays, other exercises can be used with profit. 
For instance, we have given Price's Wisdom and Genius of 
Shakespeare to the class, and let each one select (the book has 
an index in full) the passages illustrative of love, and read them 
before the class. Pass the book to the next, and take up as the 
time permits, ambition, jealousy, death, dreams, friendship, the 
best descriptions of the ocean, sunrise, moonlight, etc. In the 
same way, we have used a little book (compiled by some 
unknown author) with religious and moral passages from Shake- 
speare on one page and parallel references to the Bible on the 
other. Select only well-known and familiar passages, and the 
exercise will prove interesting. We perceive at once that our 
author was thoroughly familiar with the Holy Writ, and that his 
mind was imbued with the sublimity and hallowed character of 
the sacred writings. This and other studies in English litera- 
ture show to what a remarkable extent the phraseology of the 
Bible has penetrated, colored, and shaped our mother-tongue. 

As miscellaneous exercises, we always require essays on 
the most famous characters, —as Portia, Shylock, Juliet, etc.,— 
giving the marked characteristics of these characters, and filling 
in appropriate quotations. These and other quotations should 
be thoroughly committed to memory. When the class have read 
Shakespeare for a number of weeks, we have prepared a game of 
“authors,” from the well-known characters, and encouraged the 
scholars to play this game at home, thus impressing the names 
on the memory. 

For another exercise, let each one in the class select famous 
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lines beginning with each letter of the alphabet, read them 
before the class, and then commit to memory. 
For instance : — 


“ Angels are bright, though the brightest fell ;” 
“ Beggars, mounted, run their horse to death ;” 
“ Calumny will sear Virtue itself,” etc. 


By all means, use a complete edition of the author rather 
than any “expurgated” copy, “ Beauties,” and “Selections for 
Schools.” The complete works in fair print and binding, costing 
$1.50, is preferable in every respect to any mutilated edition. A 
few words of common-sense explanation from the teacher will do 
away with any false notions of the many so-valled “vulgar” 
expressions. The study of Shakespeare and many other authors 
should be prefaced with remarks on the language emptoyed and 
the times in which the writer lived. Scholars should be taught 
that beneath the bewitching words of Byron, Moore, and Swin- 
burne may lie concealed the poison which pollutes the mind, 
rather than the plain and homely Anglo-Saxon used in Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and the Bible. Such objectionable passages can be 
easily omitted in class reading, and would be preferable to a 
mutilated edition. 

We rejoice that.the study of the great dramatist is taking its 
proper place in all our courses of study. Years ago, when books 
were scarce, many great and good men were indebted to Shake- 
speare for their command of English. Burke made Shakespeare 
his daily study, Erskine and Fisher Ames committed to memory 
large portions of the same author, while Rufus Choate was 
familiar with every line of his writings. Webster made a special 
study of Shakespeare and the English Bible, and Curran, the great 
Irish orator, recited the great dramatist before his mirror ; while 
Bowditch the navigator, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, John Q. Adams, 
and Lincoln were life-long students of the great English classic. 

“What a study may be made of Shakespeare alone,” says Sir 
John Coleridge, “by any one who will devote his mind to him 
reverently and carefully. From the Passionate Pilgrim and the 
Sonnets to Lear and Hamlet, the observation of the variety and 
advance, in a style always admirable, up to the splendor and con- 
summate beauty exhibited in the later plays, is alone a study 
for a life.” A. F, BLAIsDELL. 


Provincetown, Mass., April, 1874. 








VERMONT DEPARTMENT. 


Rev. H. T. FULLER anp J. C. W. COXE, Epirors. 























EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our friends have been very kind in promising us articles for 
future numbers. May we remind them that our pleasure would 
be greatly enhanced by the speedy sight of some of these “ prom- 
issory notes” for which we have been so patiently waiting? 
We desire to give variety to our columns, and hope we may have 
the general co-operation of all the friends of education in the 
State. We have not yet been troubled by an embarras du 
richesse: give us an opportunity for selection from a generous 
store of contributions. Articles and items of general intelligence 
designed for the July number may be sent to Rev. H. T. Fuller, 
not later than the twelfth inst. 













WE have received a copy of Zhe School Record, dated “St. 
Albans, Vt., March, 1874,”—a neatly printed and well-edited 
sheet, full of matters of interest to the patrons of the St. Albans 
Schools. The Record is designed to give, ina suitable form for 
reference, the statistics of the schools, and to afford a medium 
for the discussion of topics of interest as related to the public 
school system. It is designed to be a “regular irregularity” as 
to the date of its issue, but proposes to drop in upon its friends 
as it may be convenient, or agreeable, or useful. We are certain - 
the bright visitant will find warm welcome, and prove a valuable 
auxiliary in awakening a more general and intelligent interest in 
the work which is being accomplished in the school-room. 











Tue State Normal School at Castleton has fifty-three students 
in attendance the present term. The graduating class numbers 
thirty, — twenty-four in the first, and six in the second course. 
The aggregate attendance for the year is two hundred and 
eleven. There has been a steady gain in the numbers in attend- 
ance since the school was fairly started, and the number this 
year is thirty per cent above last year. Rev. R. G. Williams is 
the efficient and popular principal. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FEMALE SUPERINTENDENTS.— The following ladies now occupy positions 
as Superintendents of Schools in this State: — 

Miss Jerusha B. Amsden, Norwich, Windsor Co.; Mrs. Clara J. Bond, 
Searsburgh, Bennington Co.; Miss Lucia Camp, Stowe, Lamoille Co.; Mrs. 
J. A. Child, Weybridge, Addison Co.; Miss Emma J. Graham, Winhall, Ben- 
nington Co.; Miss Adelia M. Hall, Stamford, Bennington Co.; Mrs. E. M. 
Ellis, Huntington, Chittenden Co.; Miss Mary Ann Pomeroy, Franklin, 
Franklin Co. 


CHITTENDEN CountTy.— At a meeting of the County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Charlotte, Oct. 24 and 25, 1873, a committee, representing the 
Teachers’ Association of Franklin and Grand Isle, proposed a union of their 
association with that of Chittenden County. In response to this proposal 
the Chittenden County Association, after some deliberation (necessarily brief 
at that time), decided that further time was needed for consultation with the 
teachers of the county. The Association appointed a Committee of Confer- 
ence and passed the following resolution : — 

“ Resolved, That we cordially invite the Teachers’ Association of Frank- 
lin and Grand Isle Counties to meet with us at our next annual meeting, and 
that our Committee of Conference convey to them this invitation.” 


BURLINGTON.— Two large and commodious brick school-houses are now 
in process of erection, at a total cost of about $30,000, exclusive of grounds. 
They are built according to plans furnished by Secretary French. They will 
afford ample accommodations for two hundred pupils each, and will be ready 
for use at the opening of the schools in the fall. 

Miss Sara M. Schoonmaker, for the past three years first assistant teacher 
in the High School, and for many years previous, teacher of mathematics at 
Leicester, Mass., has been compelled by ill health, to relinquish the duties of 
teaching for the present. 

Miss Myra B. Richardson, formerly teacher in the High School at Fitch- 
burg, Mass, is now engaged as assistant teacher in thé Burlington High 
School, 

Miss Florinda E. Williams, late principal of Pine Street Primary School, 
now has charge of the Training School at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Essex.— A new school-house for the graded school at Essex Junction has 
recently been completed at a cost of about $6,000. 

The.Essex Classical Institute, for many years a leading academical insti- 
tution in this part of the State, has suspended operations for the present. 


St. ALBANS.—There have been a fewchanges of teachers. Mrs. C. M. 
Allen resigned at the close of the term. Her place has been filled by Miss 
S. A. Currie, a teacher of this town, who has had considerable experience, 
and who has met with good success. To Miss Haight has been given the 
charge of Room 2 in Elm Street School. Miss Kimball. who was formerly 
connected with the school, is her assistant. Miss Ella E. Holcomb, of Starks- 
boro’, has been engaged as assistant to Mrs. F, A. Booth. Miss Hayes has 
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been placed in charge of Room No. 2, South Main Street school. Miss Lyon, 
who has served so well and satisfactorily as teacher of music, has resigned. 
Miss Franc A. Parsons, of Clifton Springs, N. Y., has been engaged to take 
her place.— The School Record. 


NORTHFIELD.— The anniversary exercises of the graded school occurred 
on Friday evening, May 15, when the “first fruits” were gathered in the 
graduation of four young men, who had successfully completed the pre- 
scribed course of study. After singing by the Glee Club, and prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Eastman, an address was delivered by Prof. J. C. W. Coxe, of 
Montpelier, and three of the young gentlemen composing the class pro- 
nounced their orations in a very creditable manner. The diplomas were con- 
ferred by Rev. Mr. Hazen, chairman of the Board of Directors, who prefaced 
the award with a neat and appropriate speech. 

An unannounced feature of the programme was the presentation, from the 
school, of an elegant copy of Taylor’s Goethe’s “ Faust,” to the popular 
principal, A. R. Savage,—a choice gift, which appeared to make both donors 
and recipient happy. 

The annual catalogue of the graded school, just issued, shows an enrol- 
ment of twenty in the classical and college preparatory course; fifteen in the 
ladies’ classical course; eighteen in the High School; seventy-six in the 
Grammar School; eighty-five in the second, and eighty-nine in the first Inter- 
mediate department; and one hundred and sixty-four in the Primary depart- 
ment. Total enrolment, four hundred and sixty-seven. 
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MonTPELIER.— Rev. Franklin Tuxbury, of Brandon, delivered an admir- 
able address before the “ Ladies’ Literary ” Society, of the Montpelier Semi- 
nary, at the close of the spring term, April 29, on “ Earth and Man.” The 
wonderful adaptations of the physical conditions of the earth to human 
needs were set forth with great clearness and beauty. 

Prof. G. G. Bush, after six years of efficient service in the Seminary at 
Montpelier, resigns his position, and intends to spend the ensuing two years 
in Germany, pursuing his studies in linguistics and philology at the Heidel- 
berg University. 

WATERBURY.— Mr. Phelps retires from the labors of the school-room at 
the close of the present term, leaving the graded school, which has been 
under his charge the past three years, in a flourishing condition. Mr. Phelps 
is an able and successful teacher, and we hope his retirement may be but 
temporary. Vermont can ill afford to lose him from her teaching force. 

Mrs. Phelps has been ill for some weeks, and meantime her place in the 
school-room has been very acceptably filled by Miss Minnie Copeland. 

WATERBURY CENTRE.— The Green Mountain Seminary was closed at the 
middle of the Spring term, for want of patronage, it is said. The 7" 
Rev. R. H. Tozer, has accepted a call to the pastorate. 

WATERBURY.— Rev. J, Copeland, pastor of the Congregational Church, 
and the efficient Superintendent of Schools, sailed from New York on Thurs- 
day, May 14th, for a three months’ runin Europe. Dr. H. Janes, of Water- 
bury, accompanies him. We wish our friends a delightful visit and a safe 
return, 
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RESIDENT Forror's PeEPARTMENT. 





WHY JIS IT? 


It is an established principle of political economy that “the demand regu- 
lates the supply.” Now it is well known that at the present time, there are 
some very valuable works on pedagogy,—such as every one engaged in 
teaching or in any department of education would be benefited by studying ; 
it is known, too, that most of these works are foreign, — chiefly German, and 
available to the mass of teachers only through translations and republica- 
tions. In some of our Western cities, especially Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
we are glad to see that publishers are issuing these books. 

How does it happen that the Western press has almost a monopoly of 
them? Is it another illustration of the Jaw of demand and supply ? 

It certainly shows, either that Eastern publishers are less enterprising than 
Western, or that Western teachers have created a demand for them, which 
does not exist among Eastern teachers. 

What shall we say? Whose fault is it—that of publishers or teachers? 
May not the fact that Western journals of education are so much better pat- 
ronized than Eastern throw some light on this subject? We commend this 
question to the five or six thousand teachers of our State who are not suffi- 
ciently interested in the subject of education to take their own State journal. 

Is it because it is not interesting or valuable? Well, as we write compar- 
atively little for it, we may say that every number contains articles from the 
best teachers and educators in the State, — those recognized as such, — and 
occupying the highest positions in our Normal, High, and Grammar Schools, 
and as Superintendents. 

Is it that so many of our best educators write articles of no value or inter- 
est; or that so many of those calling themselves teachers have no interest 
in their calling? We hope that school committees, before making appoint- 
ments, will inquire into this, believing as we do, that it will be found quite as 
good a test of gua/ification as the usual examination. 

No one possesses the necessary qualifications for teaching, — whatever 
amount of learning he may have, — who is not constantly seeking, by all the 
means in his power, more light from the thoughts and experience of others, 





THE NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES JN OUR 
GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


[A paper read before the Middlesex County Teachers’ Association by C. A. Cole.] 


In the paper which I have the honor to read before the members of this 
Association, I purpose to consider very briefly the Natural and Physical 
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Sciences with reference to our public schools, enumerating some of the sub- 
jects pertaining to these sciences which may be studied with success and 
satisfaction in our grammar schools, and making a few suggestions with 
reference to their consideration in our high schools. 

“ Public instruction should be the first object of government,” said Napo- 
leon; and it was Burke who wrote, “Education is the chief defence of 
nations.” Our State provides most beneficently for the education of her 
youth. This is well. The strength of the government is directly dependent 
upon the intelligence and morality of the people ; hence it is the duty as well 
as the interest of the State to educate the people, in order that crime may be 
diminished, industry promoted, and wealth and happiness increased. 

The chief end of a system of public schools supported by the State, is to 
make good citizens; not to make smart boys and girls, whose precocity 
gratifies most unwarrantably the vanity of parents and friends ; not to enable 
the youth to make a brilliant appearance in society ; not to impart the secret 
of acquiring wealth, but simply, in the widest and truest sense, to make good 
citizens. 

It is not the function of our public schools to graduate theologians, pro- 
fessional teachers, skilled artisans, accomplished accountants or scientists. 
The limit of obligation to provide public instruction on the part of the State, 
extends no further than the high school. Those desiring the advantages of 
a collegiate or technical course of instruction must meet the required expense 
without public aid. 

Our common schools are to furnish the education of the masses. The con- 
dition and usefulness of the citizen must depend largely upon the kind and 
amount of education received at school. How immeasurably great the re- 
sponsibility assumed by all controlling or directing the educational interests 
of the State ! 

It is a well-recognized fact that the results attained by those graduating 
from our schools are not at all commensurate with the money, time, and 
energy expended. As teachers, we are. not satisfied with the work actually 
accomplished. How shall the difficulties which prevent the attainment of 
more satisfactory results be removed ? 

This is the great problem which it is our privilege, as teachers, to aid in 
solving. What shall we do for our pupils in order that they may develop into 
good and useful citizens? How teach them to believe that to labor is most 
honorable? How teach them to think and act for themselves, —to judge 
correctly ? How teach them to study? How to obtain useful and valuable 
knowledge? How to acquire such a use of language that they may express 
accurately their thoughts? These, certainly, are most practical problems. 
Evidently, the right method to be employed in their solution must be the 
natural one ; any other must be illogical, and result unsatisfactorily. There- 
fore, in the case of our younger pupils, special reference should be made to 
the condition of the perceptive faculties as compared with that of the reflec- 
tive. More attention should be given to the concrete, and less to the abstract. 
If, now, we observe also the principle of “ things before names, and ideas 
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before words,” we are prepared to favor the proper study of natural objects 
and phenomena as pre-eminently suited to,meet the requirements of the case 
as we have stated it. 

In this way there may be afforded the pupil an excellent means of discipline 
and culture, unsurpassed opportunities for exercises in generalization and 
classification, also frequent and suitable occasions for the right use of lan- 
guage, and for learning facts and truths whose utility all will concede. 

It might be interesting and profitable in this connection to discuss these 
topics with reference to the natural and physical sciences, but time and op- 
portunity will not admit of any extended consideration of them. I will briefly 
refer to the subject of language and grammar as related to these sciences. 

Language should receive prominent attention throughout the school course 
of the pupil. Occasionally it is our experience, as teachers, to meet pupils 
whose use of language is very ungrammatical, and yet who have the ability 
to parse and analyze sentences in the most approved manner. There are 
others, also, whose home associations afford them most favorable opportuni- 
ties for the acquisition of good English, and whose efforts at grammatical 
analysis and parsing are most unsatisfactory, alike to themselves and their 
teachers. 

I would have the study of the elementary principles of science made the 
basis of early instruction in language and grammar, both by conversation and 
by oral and written descriptive exercises. 

Let the pupil examine a botanical or a mineral specimen; let him write 
down its various physical properties as he observes them, teaching him to 
use correct terms. Then let him perform a simple chemical experiment, re- 
quiring him to note carefully the various processes, and to describe accurately 
to the teacher what he observes and does. The child thus gains a most val- 
uable personal experience which he is taught to use in the acquisition of lan- 
guage. Since grammar is the science of language, the pupils may acquire 
the facts pertaining to language in the experimental way indicated, and then 
classify them according to the direction of the teacher. 

Frequent exercises of this kind, continued for several terms, would enable 
the scholar to obtain a more practical knowledge of grammatical principles 
in a natural and systematic manner, than is possible in a much longer time by 
the method usually employed. Thus it may be seen how the proper study of 
the natural and physical sciences may not only secure to the scholar valuable 
knowledge, but also serve as a most efficient educating force. 


It is not necessary that expensive and elaborate apparatus be employed 
for the demonstration of the elementary principles of natural philosophy and 
chemistry. By the aid of an alcohol lamp, a small quantity of rubber and 
glass tubing, some stoppers, a few bottles and test-tubes, to which may be 
added a tunnel and some filter papers, very many valuable and highly inter- 
esting experiments may be performed. 

A very efficient balance may be cheaply constructed, having a small bar of 
wood for the scale-beam, and circular pieces of tin for the scale-pans. It 
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will be most profitable for the child to experiment until he shall have acquired 
some skill and accuracy in weighing, — using, at first, Troy weights. He may 
obtain saturated solutions, and ascertain the relative degrees of solubility of 
lime, potash, soda, sugar, salt, etc., becoming practically familiar also with 
the properties of hard and soft water. Let him compare the weight of a 
small volume of water with that of the same volume of each of these satura- 
ted solutions, just specified. The pupil can learn early and intelligently 
many of the physical and chemical properties of air and water. 

Before he leaves the grammar school he should be somewhat familiar with 
the properties of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, and carbonic-dioxide. 
He should be able to find the specific gravity of the more common minerals, 
and identify them, knowing their properties, and understanding, to some ex- 
tent, their natural history and uses. 

Suppose the pupil has for examination a specimen of quartz, an exceed- 
ingly common and widely-distributed mineral. He will be enthusiastic in ob- 
serving its color, form, appearance, relative hardness, and other general and 
specific qualities, —in ascertaining its absolute weight and that compared 
with the same bulk of water, —in considering its uses in the arts and in the 
economy of nature. 

Let us dwell for a moment upon the last point —its use in the economy of 
nature. Suppose we have procured a small quantity of grass, a wisp of 
straw, a few pieces of bamboo, or rattan, if more convenient. Every 
schoolboy knows the effect of drawing a blade of grass slowly through the 
mouth in different directions. Observe, now, with the aid of a magnifying- 
glass, the serrated edges of the grass-blade ; notice the glistening appearance 
and comparative strength of the straw due to the presence of the fine parti- 
cles of quartz ; notice also its form of structure and its adaptability to sustain 
the head of wheat. In this connection, illustrate, by experiment, how quartz 
may be deposited or precipitated when chlorhydric acid is added to a solu- 
tion of sodium silicate; wash and dry the precipitate obtained, and mark 
the purity and fineness of the quartz or sand thus produced. 

The pupil can readily associate the separation of the fine sand from one 
of its compounds in solution with its deposition in the grass, straw, 
rattan. 

If we add a minute quantity of manganese binoxide to a small piece of 
borax while fused, we are able to reproduce very nicely the different shades 
of amethyst, one of the most beautiful varieties of quartz. Several lessons 
may be very profitably devoted to the study of the mineral quartz alone. 

Nature affords a most abundant supply of specimens for the study of min- 
eralogy, botany, and entomology. 

The pupil should study the plant by the aid of the book, instead of the book 
by the aid of the plant. 


‘ 


. . e . te . . 
The common cat may serve as a topic of conversation. In studying its 
characteristics, much may be learned respecting the natural history of the 
puma and the leopard,— the tiger and the lion. The teacher may call atten- 
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tion to the feet and teeth of the dog, and compare them with those of the fox 
and wolf. The pupils may be allowed to narrate anecdotes illustrating the 
general habits of animals. 

But little encouragement is needed to enable the pupils to make collections 
of insects illustrating the different orders. A valuable and inexpensive cabi- 
net of specimens may be easily procured in a single season. 

Let the pupil study a specimen of limestone. In considering its composi- 
tion, reference may be made to the valuable aid which the microscope affords. 
What does the presence of shells teach? In this connection refer to the 
vast limestone rocks of the West, the chalk cliffs of England, and the 
gypsum beds of France. 


In the high school very much can be done in connection with the sciences, 
from which the pupil may derive most practical benefit after completing his 
school course. Chemistry is an experimental science. In studying this sub- 
ject, much attention should be paid to laboratory practice ; in fact, hardly 
any real progress can be made without it. If this branch of science be prop- 
erly considered, it will afford the teacher most effective aid in securing habits 
of thought in his pupils, and in enabling them to exercise their ingenuity in 
the construction and adjustment of apparatus for different methods of illus- 
tration. The pupil may take a systematic course in analysis after he has be- 
come experimentally familiar with the manipulation of the different gases 
usually considered in pneumatic chemistry, and has examined carefully the 
physical and chemical properties of the different elements, and their most im- 
portant compounds usually studied in connection with our text-books of 
chemistry. Let the pupil obtain a silver coin, taking a definite portion of it 
by weight; let him precipitate the silver as a chloride ; eliminate the copper 
by filtration ; dry and carefully weigh the chloride, and compare the percent 
of silver present with the theoretical amount in the portion of the coin exam- 
ined. Or the teacher may prepare some argentiferous lead, and allow the 
pupil to ascertain by cupellation the per cent. of silver present. In this con- 
nection the pupil may be informed of some of the methods actually employed 
by the chemist in assaying ; and also how the more important metals are ob- 
tained from their ores. 

The pupil should be required to note carefully the results of his experi- 
ments, and write an accurate description of them according to his own 
experience. He should be encouraged to exercise originality in illustrating, 
by a variety of methods, the principles he has learned. Many lessons may 
be devoted to the consideration of chemistry as related to vegetable and 
animal physiology. The pupil is supposed to have become somewhat famil- 
iar with the elementary principles of botany before leaving the grammar 
school; it is the work of the high school to supplement “the knowledge 
already acquired,” by further consideration of the subject. 

The pupil learns that nature needs but few forces, and requires but a 
limited number of elements to produce results infinite in number and mar- 
vellous in character, Heat, light, electricity, chemism, are the forces ; oxygen, 
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hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, etc., are the elements. In fact, nine tenths of 
all the vegetable products are constructed from the four we have specified. 

The pupil will find it profitable and interesting to learn about the chemical 
changes that take place in the germination, growth, and decay of the vege- 
table, and thus become better able to understand how plants growing in the 
same soil, influenced by the same sun, rain, and winds, develop elements 
possessing properties differing so widely. 

The pupil should be encouraged to plant.corn, beans, and other seeds, and 
to note the changes that occur during the periods of growth. 

A variety of experiments may be made according to the direction and 
suggestion of the teacher, with reference to the conditions of favorable 
development of the plant. 

Water performs a most important work in dissolving the solid matter of 
the seed, overcoming, by its mobility, the inertia of the particles of matter, 
preparing the way for a change of form, a re-arranging of the atoms. 

Heat is necessary to a certain degree, and to some extent the seed has the 
power of generating it within itself. During the process of germination there 
is an oxidation of a portion of the atoms of carbon ; that is, combustion occurs, 
and this produces heat. The product of the combustion is carbonic dioxide. 

Air must furnish the oxygen to the molecules of starch in the seed, in 
order that it may germinate. The seed is not able to decompose the water 
for this purpose. 

Light is not favorable to germination, since it deoxidizes the carbonic 
dioxide ; but when the plant enters upon an independent existence, light is 
an important agent in supplying the plant with carbon and liberating oxygen. 

The teacher may refer to experiments illustrating the union of carbon with 
water in various proportions, to form a very large number of vegetable 
compounds. 

It is a profitable study to trace the chemical conversion of starch into 
sugar, and, when the true leaves appear, of sugar into woody fibre ; to con- 
sider the function performed by the sap and the leaves, and, in general, to 
observe the practical applications of chemistry to the various changes under- 
gone from the sowing of the seed to the decay of the plant; but time forbids 
that this illustration be extended. 

The value of the sciences as related to the arts and manufactures is too 
well known to need special reference in this connection. It is eminently 
appropriate that subjects of such a practical nature, involving so much that 
pertains to the welfare of the community, should receive attention in the high 
school. 

I have made no reference to the zsthetic claims of the natural and physical 
sciences ; they are many, and well worthy of our consideration. 

If from early youth the pupil receive the benefit of thorough instruction in 
language and the sciences according to the plan suggested, his ability to ap- 
preciate Virgil’s graphic description of the storm will in nowise be lessened, 
and the study of the English classics will have for him new attractions. 


20 
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There arise great questions of vital importance to the State and the coun- 
try ; they cannot be put down nor cast aside. As teachers and educators, we 
must aid in answering them. 

The resources of our country are becoming wonderfully developed, — rail- 
roads are to be built, mountains are to be tunnelled ; the commercial, me- 
chanical, mining, and agricultural industries are making imperative demands 
for the diffusion of scientific knowledge. The question of the relation of the 
natural and physical sciences to our school system of education is a most 
important one; and I am firmly impressed with the belief that many of the 
perplexing problems with reference to educational subjects will find ready 
solution when these sciences are assigned their places in the common schools 
and are there properly considered. C. A. CG. 





SPELLING IN OUR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Now that agitation on the subject of over-study seems to be in the ascen- 
dency, and our numerous friends are more than willing to grasp the oppor- 
tunity in favor of lessening the so-called ills and burdens of our grammar 
and high schools, we think it but fair that a word should be advanced on the 
side of our little primarians, whose grievances are, at times, oppressive, and 
who are obliged to suffer in silence, from an inability to plead their own 
cause. We are, of course, aware that the minds of little children, from their 
plastic nature, are capable of receiving many and strong impressions ; but 
the gentleness and systematic care with which these are presented are the 
only guarantee of the indelibility of their effects. Endeavors to overestimate 
a child’s ability, and to second it by a process of overcrowding, is detrimen- 
tal to the growth of his mind, and forms an insecure foundation for the after- 
structure of a firm and solid education. We do not pretend to say that the 
programme of studies submitted for the primary schools is beyond the power 
of a teacher to execute; not at all. Interested and animated teaching is 
the soul of education, and she who is alive to her work will meet with a 
cheerful response to her demands. The question is not whether a child can 
learn a given task in a given time, but whether he can learn it with under- 
standing sufficiently clear for his memory to retain. So far as the simple 
mastery of a requirement, for a time, is concerned, we have nothing discour- 
aging to say. With a thorough course of drilling he can commit a Greek 
sentence, if it be desired, without even a knowledge of its significance or an- 
alysis ; but if, after a lapse of time, its repetition be demanded, we fear that 
his treacherous memory would refuse to act in compliance with the demand. 
Of course we are speaking of the child of average intellect ; we do not here 
take into consideration those whose meagre intellectual endowments lead 
them almost to the verge of stupidity; a vast amount of patience and sub- 
missive good nature will assist us in the discharge of our duties towards 
them, and no remorse of conscience should attend discouraging results. An 
exercise where the child’s reasoning powers are called into use is pre-emi- 
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nently the most valuable and satisfactory ; but that which is subject to mere 
memorizing is frequently a labyrinthine mist, out of which no thread of ex- 
planation is sufficiently powerful to lead him. This is of course obvious 
when we consider the spirit of inquiry which is the natural characteristic of 
his mind, and which precludes the possibility of his acceptance of any asser- 
tion on mere faith. His persistent “why” and “ wherefore” manifest them- 
selves on all occasions, and only that which is truly explanatory will suffice 
for reply. Persons of mature years are sometimes content with the superfi- 
cial appearance of a thing, a child never; it would be unnatural and not 
childlike, if he did not seek to know its every attribute, its origin and fate. 
But here let us speak of our subject,— spelling. It is an indisputable fact 
that much of the English language is a conglomeration of many unnecessary 
letters in many unnecessary ways. Why cough should represent kof, ache, 
ake, colonel, kurnel, and kiln, kil, we cannot comprehend ; and yet we are 
victimized by arrangements so arbitrary that we are merely obliged to sub- 
mit. Where is the shadow of reason in such combinations? Advanced 
years can recognize none : how, then, can the little child be asked to per- 
ceive? That cheap should spell cheap, whilst sh ee Pf spells sheep, is rather 
mystifying to his inquiring mind; and in the same spirit he puzzles over 
chair, chair, and dare, dare; for he cannot imagine any lawful reason for 
a change of letters in the expression of similar sounds ‘n different words ; but 
these are diminutive annoyances compared with those he has yet to encoun- 
ter. Can it be the unbounded respect or gra titude we owe to the original 
writers of our language which necessitates the retention of their alphabetical 
eccentricities? It may beso. We cannot imagine how any person could 
compile a speller in such a manner as the one before us, and label it Przmary 
Speller. It does not seem possible that such a person could have had 
much, if any intercourse, with the minds of little children. Let us look at 
it. In the first part of it, we do not intend to find fault with the collection of 
words : with the order of arranging we do; but of their order it is not neces- 
sary here to speak, for it is a difficulty which can be remedied with a little 
care. It is our humble opinion that the words in the latter part of the book 
are not suitable as lessons for those without the walls of a grammar school; 
experience has proved it to us; and no matter what amount of energy has 
been exhausted on them, we have always found that a return, for the purpose 
of review, is but a repetition of the original labor expended in their study. 
It is not necessary to illustrate by selections of words; our readers, undoubt- 
edly, have access to these Spellers, and a mere glance at the pages will suf- 
fice for observation. The words which these pages embrace are objectiona- 
ble, not only from the difficult combination of letters, but many of them from 
their length. Of course we do not presume to say that these are words of 
extreme length; but that they are long for a primary school, we think will not 
be denied, 

So far we have said nothing about the “ Words alike in sound but differing 
in meaning.” But if little children in a school-room are ever objects of com- 
passion, it is when they are endeavoring to wind their way through these. 
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Aside from the difficulty of learning two, three,and even four words pro- 
nounced alike, but spelled and defined differently, in order to discriminate 
they must submit to the martyrdom of mastering the accompanying defini- 
tions; and no amount of ingenuity in explanation and illustration will suffice 
to make many of them clear enough for their comprehension. Not a great 
while ago we examined carefully this same spelling-book, and became fully 
convinced that it contained much which should be cancelled from the pro- 
gramme of the primary schools. From the last twenty-five pages we selected 
eighty words, of more than moderate difficulty; dividing these into four col- 
umns, of twenty words each, we sent them to the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
classes of a grammar school in our vicinity, in order to ascertain the result 
of an examination, and thereby make a satisfactory comparison. Through 
the courtesy of the teachers, who complied with our request to examine, the 
results were received the following day: they were respectively 52, 48.5, 42, 
and 39 percent. You will please observe these per cents, and remember that 
they are the results of an examination of the work required of the second 
and third classes of the primary schools. It is very strange, and yet we hold 
that an examination of grammar school classes in primary school work should 
never average lower than go per cent. In this case how far short of that! 
You will say, perhaps, that such results are the consequence of the length of 
time which had elapsed since the grammar classes came in contact with these 
words, — supposing, by this, that they had seen nothing of them since pro- 
motion from the primary school,— but such is not the case. By a subse- 
quent examination of the Speller used in the grammar schools, we found 
every word which we had selected from the primary text-book. Now, this 
being a fact, how is it possible to expect little children to master the difficul- 
ties under which older ones are compelled to yield? 

But we will pause here, with the consciousness that no exaggeration has 
interfered with the expression of our ideas on this subject ; and we hope that 
hereafter, in the agitation of school annoyances, a share of the compassion 
will be bestowed in every deserving direction; and that something may yet 
be done to make of spelling in our primary schools a more interesting, ani- 
mated, and progressive study than has been its fate through past years. 


M. G. A. T. 





THE following letter, from Dr. Hill, which contains many interesting and 
instructive suggestions, was received from James M. Barnard, Esq., Treas- 
urer of Teachers’ and Pupils’ Fund for the Agassiz Memorial. Dr. Hill was 
a very dear friend of Prof. Agassiz, and accompanied him on the Hassler 
expedition. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, May 11, 1874. 

My Dear Sir,— My acquaintance with Agassiz began in the Autumn of 
1848, and during the next two years he was frequently at my house in Wal- 
tham, and made collections with me in the country around the village. One 
day, as we were walking together in a field, we came upon a fragment of bone, 
left apparently by some dog from a neighboring house. 1 was passing by it 
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without attention, but Agassiz picked it up and saw two spiders clinging to 
its under side. “There!” said he, as he transferred the spiders to a bottle 
of alcohol, “that shows us that no object is so trivial as not to repay you for 
looking at it. Who would have thought to get two genera of spiders from 
an old piece of mutton bone?” 

We returned one day from our ramble, with several frogs and snakes tied 
up in a handkerchief with a couple of spotted turtles. Mrs. Hill asked him 
if he thought the frogs liked their company. No, he said, he was afraid 
they did not find it very agreeable. He took the turtles out and transferred 
them to a water-pail, and set them in the kitchen. Our servant-girl— newly 
arrived from the North of Ireland, and who had been greatly delighted, a few 
days before, to hear Agassiz describe, in a public lecture, the Irish mollusks 
which she had herself gathered in her childhood —looked at these novel 
monsters with an “admiration not unmingled with awe.” While we were at 
dinner she came in, with breathless horror, and whispered to Mrs. Hill that 
one of those black things was creeping into the fire. Agassiz overheard, ex- 
cused himself, and ran to save his tortoise. I followed, just in time to see 
him push aside the reflector from before the range, and dive in after the rep- 
tile, which was not injured. He said he understood the girl’s terror ; he had 
never seen a living tortoise himself until his arrival in America. 

I showed him, one evening in October, 1848, a card on which were drawn, 
in water colors, many insects indigenous to Holmesburg, Penn. Among them 
was the Ploiaria brevipennis of Say. It was new to him, and he eagerly 
questioned me concerning its habitat and habits. As we were afterward walk- 
ing up to Rumford Hall, he said, “ You have spoiled my lecture for to-night.” 
“How so, sir?” I asked, in some surprise. “I cannot lecture for thinking 
how that creature can fly.” He thought it was not properly classed with 
Plotaria, but was a new genus, nearer to Hydrometra, as | understood him, 
and wanted to know if it was in Waltham. I told him that I had seen one 
specimen two years before; and it was arranged that he should come the 
next day, with boxes and pins, and I would guide him in a search for them. 
When he came I was so fortunate as to lead him to a shed where we found 
a great abundance of fine specimens. As I saw the great pleasure which he 
had in collecting them, I said I hoped it was not irreverent to say I was 
thankful that I had succeeded in finding them for him. “Irreverent!” ex- 
claimed Agassiz. “If a man is not thankful for finding a new genus, for 
what could he be thankful ?” 

I frequently tested him, for the benefit of some of my incredulous friends, 
by showing him a few loose scales from a fish, and he never failed to name 
the genus at sight, and usually the species. I was interested to know why 
the smelt of my native Raritan were so much superior to those of my adopted 
Charles ; but Agassiz declined to give a positive opinion concerning their 
specific identity from a mere comparison of loose scales. I therefore pro- 
cured a box of smelt from New Jersey, but found the Professor had gone to 
Florida. I put, therefore, a few into alcohol, and gave the rest to “ the heart- 
iest of Greek Professors,” who agreed with me in thinking them vastly supe- 
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rior in flavor to the New England fish. When Agassiz returned, I carried 
him one bottle containing the Raritan, and another containing the Charles 
River smelt. He took a fish in each hand, looked carefully at them in the 
face, on the back, on the belly, on the sides, from the tail end; and finally 
said, “I am more sure they are different fish than if I had made them my- 
self.” I thought it a fair illustration of the caution with which he observed 
all the facts before giving an opinion, and the consequent strength of his 
opinion when the facts had forced it on him. 
With great respect, very truly yours, 
THOMAS HILL. 
JAMes M. BARNARD, Esq., Treasurer, Boston. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PeorIA, ILL., May 11, 1874. 

THE fourteenth annual meeting of the National Educational Association 
will be held in Detroit, Michigan, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th days of August next. A cordial invitation has been ex- 
tended to the Association by the Governor of the State, the Mayor of the 
city, the State and City Superintendents of Public Instruction, and the Board 
o. Education of the city. The use of assembly-rooms for the sessions of the 
Association has been tendered by the city authorities. 

The following is an outline of the programme for the meeting : — 


GENERAL SESSION. 
Report of the Committee on Upper Schools —the subject of Dr. Mc- 
Cosn’s paper last year. Rev. GEorGE P. Hays, President Washington-and- 
Jefferson College, Pa., Chairman of Committee. 


A National University. President A. D, White, of Cornell University, is 
expected to present the leading paper on this subject. 

Sex and Education. It is intended that there shall be an opportunity for 
a full discussion of this subject by exponents of the leading views concern- 
ing it. Dr. Epw. H. CLARKE, of Boston, will present the first paper. 

Of the evening addresses nothing definite can at present be announced, 


except that Hon. JoHN EATON, Commissioner of Education, is expected to 
deliver one of them. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
1. The Elective System in Colleges and Universities. Prof. A. P. PEA- 
Bopy, Harvard College. 
2. Co-education of the Sexes in Universitles. Prof. J. K. HOSMER, State 
University of Missouri. 
3. University Endowments. Hon. J. B. BOwMAN, Regent of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 
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4. Classical Studies in Higher Institutions of Education. Prof. JAMES 
D. BuTLER, Madison, Wisconsin. 

5. Plan of the University of Virginia. C. S. VENABLE, Chairman of the 
Faculty of the University of Virginia. 







DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


1. Report on the Actual Courses of Study of the Normal Schools in the 
United States, together with statistics relating to such schools. ]OHN OG- 
DEN, Assistant Principal of the Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, 
Ohio. 

2. What are the Essentials of a Profession? and what must be the spe- 
cial work of Normal Schools to entitle them to be called Professional ? 
LARKIN DuUNTON, Head-Master of the City Normal School, Boston, Mass. 
i 3. Method and Manner. Louis SOLDAN, Principal of the City Normal 

School, St. Louis, Mo. 
4. Training Schools in connection with Normal Schools. Report by the 
Chairman of the Committee, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal of State Normal 
School, Providence, R. I. 














DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 





Report of the Committee on Uniform plan and form for publishing the 
principal Statistical Tables on Education. T. W. HARVEY, State Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools, Ohio, Chairman of Com nittee. 









DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Several Problems in Graded School Management. Hon. E. E. WHITE, 
Ohio. 
Language Lessons in Primary Schools. Miss KEever, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. ARMSTRONG, Principal of the State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y., 
is expected to present the subject of Sctence in Elementary Schools. 
Complete announcements concerning programme, facilities for travel, hotel 
accommodations, etc., will be made as soon as possible. 


A. P. MARBLE, Secretary. S. H. WHITE, President. 













AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


THE meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will be held this 
year in Arnold Hall, at North Adams, on the 28th, 29th, and 3oth of July. 
Board at Arnold House, $2 per day, Richmond House, $1.50, and at Bal- 
lou Housg, $1.50. 
Ladies wishing free entertainment will please communicate with some one 
of the following Entertainment Committee: A. P. Potter, F. P. Brown, J. 
R ockwell, A. D. Miner, Miss Stella M. King, Miss A. M. Veazie. 























































PERSONAL, 


Joun D. PurLerick, Esq., for seven- 
teen years Superintendent of the Schools 
of Boston, tendered his resignation, May 
13, in the following note to the mayor: 

“City oF Boston, 


DepaRTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 
Sup’t’s Orrice, City HALL, May 12, 1874. 


“To his Honor Mayor Cobb, President of the 

School Board. 

“DEAR S1R,— The time for the annual 
election of Superintendent of Public 
Schools being near at hand, I deem it 
my duty to communicate to the School 
Board, through you, my decision not to 
be a candidate for re-election. In that 
capacity I have had the honor to serve 
the city for upwards of seventeen years, 
and I never can sufficiently express my 
gratitude to the Board for having set me 
in a place where I could labor to so 
much advantage for that cause to which 
my life is consecrated. If I have ac- 
complished less than I could have de- 
sired, I have at least tried to do my duty. 
My heart has been in the work, During 
the long period of my service, it has been 
my constant and earnest endeavor to 
help make the schools of our city equal 
to the best in the world. This has been 
the object of my ambition. 

“Tn retiring from this service, I take 
great pleasure, and some degree of hon- 
est pride, in being able to congratulate 
the Board on the high excellence and 
well deserved reputation to which our 
system of public education has_ been 
raised, for to the Board the credit is 
chiefly due; and imagination suggests 
for me no earthly vision in the future 
more pleasing than that of witnessing 
the continued progress and improvement 
of this noble system of schools. 

“IT beg the members of the Board to 
believe that I have not been insensible 
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to their kindness ; from the bottom of 
my heart I thank them for their long 
continued support, co-operation, and 
sympathy, and assure them of my best 
wishes for their prosperity and happiness. 
“T gladly embrace this opportunity, 
Mr. Mayor, gratefully to acknowledge the 
courtesy and consideration which I have 
received from you, and to convey to you 
the assurance of my sincere respect and 
warmest regards. 
“JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Public Schools.” 


The last year has been particularly 
marked by the number of first-class 
men who have retired from the superin- 
tendency of the schools of the cities of 
Massachusetts. Three excellent men, 
Emerson, Hale, and Philbrick (in order 
of resignations), have retired. Never 
could they have withdrawn and their loss 
be so keenly felt as now. Mr. Philbrick 
has occupied leading places as instructor 
in High and Normal ‘Schools, and for 
many years has held the highest educa- 
tional position connected with the public 
schools in the State. His Boston reports 
will be missed, as will his advice and 
counsel ; but it is hoped his connection 
with the State work will not be with- 
drawn. We wish, especially in behalf 
of the young teachers of the State, to 
pay a just meed of praise, by saying that 
probably no man of influence has done 
so much actual work for young teachers 
so cheerfully as has Mr. Philbrick. None 
will lose more than the younger portion 
of the profession. 


CHARLES M. CumsTON, Esq., followed 
in the footsteps of the superintendent, 
declining to be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion as head-master of the English High 
School, 
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“ To the Chairman of the English High School, 
the Rev. Dr. Lothrop. 

“ DEAR SIR, — I take this early oppor- 
tunity to inform you, and through you the 
School Committee, that I intend to leave 
my position as head-master of the English 
High School at the close of the present 
school year, and do not wish my name 
to be used as a candidate for re-election. 
For more than one quarter of a century 
I have served the city in the English 
High School as usher, sub-master, mas- 
ter, or head-master, and in all these rela- 
tions have endeavored honestly to do my 
duty to my individual pupils, and to pro- 
mote the best interests of the school. I 
have held the office of head-master five 
years ; and while I may claim that I have 
not failed in zealous and devoted work, 
I gratefully acknowledge that for the un- 
exampled prosperity which: the school 
has enjoyed during these years, indicated 
by its large annual increase of pupils 
and the marked success of the extended 
course of study, I am greatly indebted to 
the good offices of my accomplished 
teachers, to the valuable services of the 
English High School Committee, and 
especially to yourself, whose wise and 
faithful labors for twenty-six years as 
chairman of that committee, give you a 
strong claim to the gratitude and rever- 
ence of every alumnus and friend of the 
English High School. I shall ever re- 
tain a deep interest in the English High 
School, to which I have devoted the best 
years of my lif, and I sincerely hope 
that the second half-century of its exist- 
ence will present as brilliant a record as 
its first. 

“ Very respectfully, 
“CHARLES M. CuMSTON,” 


ELLEN M. SAUNDERS was appointed 
teacher of the Hancock School, Boston, 
at the maximum salary, 


Eva D. KELLOGG received a similar 
appointment in the Stoughton School, 
Boston. 


S. S. SANBORN, Esq., many years a 
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teacher in the Wellfleet High School, 
has resigned because of an election to 
the Principalship of the Medway High 
School. 


Miss KINGMAN, of Stoneham, has re- 
ceived an appointment in the Andrew 
School, Boston. 


MAKGARET WHITTEMORE receives a 
similar appointment in the Stoughton 
School, Dorchester District. 


WALTHAM. — Appointments. — Miss 
Maria Jones, teacher of the first inter- 
mediate class in the North Grammar 
building ; Miss Nellie M. Coye, teacher 
of the Primary School in the North 
Grammar School building; Miss Mary 
A. Frost, teacher of the East Inter- 
mediate, transferred from West Pri- 
mary; Miss Josie A. Clark appointed 
teacher of the West Primary ; Miss Net- 
tie Wetherbee, teacher of the West Pri- 
mary School, No. 5 Charles Street. The 
foregoing are all graduates of the High 
School. The daily sessions of the High 
School will begin at eight o’clock, A. M., 
during the summer and fall terms. 


New HAmpsHIRE.— The State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Hon, 
D. G. Beede, is doing a good work. 
Among other movements in favor of 
educational improvement, he has inau- 
gurated county associations of school 
superintendents to secure unity of action 
and other benefits in behalf of the 
schools of the State. His first institute, 
at Peterborough, was attended with 
marked success, teachers and the citizens 
showing much enthusiasm. The annual 
institute for Rockingham County, to be 
held at Derry, May 11 to May 15, 
was a success, practical topics being 
selected for consideration ; and some of 
the best talent of the State constituted 
the corps of instructors. 

The annual examination and gradua- 
tion exercises of the State Normal 
School, at Plymouth, occurred on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, — May 4 
to May 6. 
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On Tuesday evening General Eaton, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, delivered an able and interesting 
address on the néed of an improved con- 
dition of education in our country. 

The graduating exercises on Wednes- 
day afternoon were of a high order, and 
were well received by a large audience. 
Prof. H. O, Ladd accompanied with ap- 
propriate remarks the presentation of 
diplomas to twelve graduates in the first» 
and to three in the second course. 

Prof. Knight, of New London, and S. 
B. Page, Esq., of Concord, followed with 
short and encouraging speeches. 

In the evening, Prof. Amos Hadley, 
of Concord, a former principal of the 
school, was most heartily received, and 
delivered an admirable address on “ Nor- 
mal Instruction.” Mr. F. B. Russell, of 
Plymouth, followed with an interesting 
and feeling memorial of Prof. S. H. 
Pearl, late principal of the school, in 
connection with the presentation to Prof. 
Ladd of a fine portrait of the deceased. 

The alumni reunion and supper at the 
Pemigewasset House called together a 
large number of the alumni and other 
friends of the institution, and the occa- 
sion was most enjoyable. Chronicles 
were read by Miss E. G. Thompson, of 
Keene, a poem by Mr. W. E. Walker, of 
Webster, and prophecies by Mr. C. B, 
Platt, of Stratford, Vt. 

Mrs. Rosa P. Akerman, for several 
years Principal of the Merrimack Gram- 
mar School, Concord, has accepted the 
Principalship of the Northampton High 
School. 

Mr. J. D. Bartley, Principal of the 
Concord High School, has lately issued 
a simple, convenient, and cheap system 
of school records, suited to schools of 
all grades. It is in three parts, No 1 
being a pocket record book for marking 
daily attendance, conduct, and recita- 
tions; No. 2, a permanent record of 
monthly averages ; and No, 3, a monthly 
report-card for the inspection of parents, 
A new and ingenious device saves much 
time and labor in making out records, 
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SALEM. — Mayor Cogswell, in com- 
pany with the superintendent, has visited 
all the Primary Schools of the city, care- 
fully noting their conditon, He ex- 
presses himself as satisfied that they are 
in general doing good work, and that 
they are improving in methods and regi- 
men. Probably few mayors, if any, in 
our Commonwealth take so deep and 
active an interest in public schools. 

The Agassiz Memorial Contribution in 
the schools is to be received on Thurs- 
day, 21st inst., as the 28th inst. is in va- 
cation week. 

Miss Abby A. Grant and Miss Geor- 
giana Lewis have been elected teachers 
in the Holly Street Grammar School 
Miss Fanny Cleaves has been elected 
teacher in the Bowditch School, and 
Miss Mary L. Chapman in the Howard 
Street Primary. 


Grammar School pupils are hereafter 
to receive diplomas at graduation. 

Mr. Bennett, the Instructor in Music, 
recently gave a very interesting exhibi- 
tion of his methods of teaching music 
in the schools. He had a class from the 
Bentley (Girls’) Grammar School. The 
class showed remarkable proficiency, not 
only in reading music from the staff, but 
also in singing tones indicated by the in- 
structor upon the board, and in writing 
upon the board the appropriate letter or 
numeral for any note given by him upon 
the violin. 

The exhibitions in drawing and music 
occur in June. It is not premature to 
say that these exhibitions will attest to 
the excellent work done by the special 
instructors and the teachers in general. 

The Salem teachers do intelligent and 
faithful service, and the public in a good 
degree appreciate that fact. 


NewrTon has raised the salaries of the 
Head Assistants and the Principals of 
the Davis, Jackson, Oak Hill, and High 
Schools from $700 to $800 per annum. 

Miss Mattie M. Miller, graduate of 
Westfield Normal School, and late of 
Whitinsville, has been elected First As- 
sistant in the Prospect School, at a sal- 
ary of $700, in place of Miss Martha W, 
Coggins, who resigned to take charge of 
a school in Machias, Me, 


Newron Centre. —D. S. Farnham, 
Master of Mason and Prospect Schools. 


















LipPpINCcoT?’s MAGAZINE for June con- 
tains its usual amount of interesting 
matter, presented in its usual attractive 
form. ‘The New Hyperion,” with its 
illustrations, is continued ; George Mac- 
Donald makes progress in “ Malcolm” ; 
some unpublished letters of S. T. Cole- 
ridge find the light; and the Monthly 
Gossip is particularly interesting. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY was never 
better than now. “ A Chapter of Auto- 
biography,” by Robert Dale Owen, is 
always interesting, and to those of us on 
the shady side of fifty it suggests and 
brings back memory of more than it ¢fe//s, 
The poetry is good, and a “ Chapter on 
Education,” which is a new feature, is an 
interesting and valuable contribution to 
those of us who are looking for materials 
for a system of education. 


THE PoPpuLAR ScIENCE MONTHLY, 
while not less valuable for its contribu- 
tions of special interest to the scientific, 
contains more than the usual amount of 
matter which will be of general interest. 
The article by Andrew D,. White, Presi- 
dent of Cornell University, on “ Scien- 
tific and Industrial Education in Amer- 
ica,” is of universal interest, and espe- 
cially valuable to all educators. Elizur 
Wright’s article on “Insurance Value,” 
should be read by all who have pecuniary 
or other interests in life insurance. The 
Editor's Table, Literary Notices, and 
Miscellany always contain much that is 
instructive. 


Or THE St. NicHo as for June, we 
can only say about what we have to say 
every month. It reminds us of Norfolk’s 
description of the meeting between 
Henry VIII and Francis I on the “ field 
of the cloth of gold,” and by changing 
days to months we can adopt it: — 
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** Each following (month) 
Became the next (month's) master, till the last 
Made former wonders its. 


** Now this 
Was cry'd incomparable; and the ensuing (month) 
Made it a fcol and beggar.’ 


THE ANCIENT City: a Study on the 
Religion, Laws, and Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. By Fustel de Cou- 
langes. ‘Translated from the French 
edition by Willard Small. Published 
by Lee & Shepard. 

This is one of the most interesting and 
remarkable books of the day. It is an 
attempt to find the origin of Greek and 
Roman institutions ; to explain what 
seems to us as the “unjust caprices ” of 
ancient private law, “ by going back to 
the first ages of the race,” “to the time 
when its institutions were founded,” and 
to show that their social state was the 
result of the earliest religious beliefs. 

“ According to the oldest belief of the 
Italians and Greeks, the soul did not 
go into a foreign world to pass its second 
existence; it remained near men, and 
“In 
those ancient days they believed so firmly 
that a man lived there, that they never 
failed to bury with him’ the objects of 
which they supposed he had need, — 
clothing, utensils, and arms.” “ They 
poured wine upon his tomb to quench 
his thirst, and placed food there to satisfy 
his hunger.” 

From this primitive belief, and the 
duties implied in it, a complete religion 
of the dead’was established; they be- 
came objects of worship. The due ob- 
servance of the sacred rites was enforced 
by being the condition of a happy exist- 
ence for the dead. Upon neglect, they 
left their tombs and became wandering 
shades, reproaching the living with their 
negligence, or attlicting them with dis- 
eases or otherwise. From this belief came 


continued to live under ground.” 
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“the sacred fire,” and the necessity of 
keeping it constantly burning, — an ex- 
tinguished hearth and an extinguished 
family being synonymous expressions, 
Thus “religion became the constituent 
principle of the ancient family, and of 
the city. The descent of property was 
based entirely on the necessity of per- 
petuating the family. Kinship was en- 
tirely subordinate.” 

Such is a brief sketch of the author’s 
hypothesis ; and surely, if the value of 
an hypothesis is to be estimated by the 
number of facts it will explain, this hy- 
pothesis seems to be amply supported, 
The numerous quotations from classical 
authors of expressions which had out- 
lived the primitive beliefs, and which 
seem meaningless on any other hypoth- 
esis, almost compel belief that we have 
here the clew to their original meaning. 

We sometimes hear the expression of 
“reading between the lines,” when an 
author is peculiarly suggestive. In this 
book one reads in advance of the author. 
Having read a few of the first chapters, 
of the “Notions about the Soul and 
Death,” “ The Worship of the Dead,” 
“ The Sacred Fire,” “ The Domestic Re- 
ligion,” “ The Family” and its continuity, 
we anticipate the author when he an- 
nounces “ The Right of Property,” or 
“The Right of Succession,” and could 
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almost write the chapter ourselves. We 
cannot too strongly recommend this work 
to any one curious to know something of 
the origin of peculiar laws and institu- 
tions, which seem wholly capricious from 
a modern standpoint, or to find the prim- 
itive and litéral meaning of expressions 
which, though familiar as household 
words, have so far escaped more than a 
rhetorical analysis, of which the literal 
basis is lost. One is made aware that it 
is a translation only by the statement on 
the title-page. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MANUAL OF FRENCH POETRY, WITH 
HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION AND Bio- 
GRAPHICAL NOTICES OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL AUTHORS. For the use of the 
School and the Home. By A. H. 
Mixer. Published by Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. Also, 


A NEW TREATISE ON THE FRENCH 
VERBS; including an Easy and Prac- 
tical Method for Acquiring the Irreg- 
ular Verbs, etc. By Alfred Henne- 
— Published by Ivison, Blakeman, 

aylor & Co. 


Received from Cowperthwaite & Co., 
WaARREN’S NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


From A, S. Barnes & Co., THE INDE- 
PENDENT CHILD’s SPELLER, Printed in 
Imitation of Writing, By J. Madison 
Watson. 





